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A POPLAR-LEAF 


| Faerie time I spoke at St. Dominic’s Priory, Haver- 
stock Hill, to a crowd of boys, one of them had a 
fit. This shows how far from suited I am to talk to 
or even about boys. (However, when I was there be- 
fore, someone lost his false teeth ... . I was accused 
.... but no matter. Perhaps it’s an affair of place 
rather than person. Or, just fate. Toresume... .) 

I am not going to speak so much about boys, as 
about anyone who grows up in a place like Poplar, 
London, E.14; and though I shall talk about Poplar, 
I am not selfishly forgetting other desperately poor 
parishes in London, or in many another city, Glasgow 
for example; Bristol. I suppose that much the same 
happens everywhere as in Poplar. For example, the 
parents, either because they must or because they are 
short-sighted, send their children out to do such work 
as children can, immediately after they leave school 
and even before. (I knew a boy who made quite a 
good business, between whiles, by stealing leafy twigs 
and sticking them in flower-pots (also stolen) and sell- 
ing them to old ladies in the suburbs on the assurance 
that ‘they would flower in October.’ . . . He had al- 
ready learnt how to steal enough milk out of doorstep- 
bottles to supplement his insufficient breakfast. But 
he was an angel-child in school... .) Well, at siateen 
the young labourer is sacked, because he has to be 
insured. What has he seen, heard, learned, during 
those two years? Nothing that develops him as citi- 
zen or Christian. What is he likely to find or even 
seek henceforward asa job? Nothing that needs skill 
or that endures; for, he will not possess the skill; and, 
he has not learnt, himself, how to endure. He therefore 
lounges across his adolescence. In Edinburgh, in 
Cardiff, I have had pointed out to me whole categories 
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of the population that could not work because they 
had mever worked : and again, older men who, having 
by dint of interlocked strikes been for long without 2 
job, had found their muscles soften and refuse to 
toughen themselves again, so that hard work had be. 
come out of the question. But it is more with young 
men who have never worked hard and do not see why, 
‘et alone how, they should begin, that I am concerned. 

The proverb said that one half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives. I think it was usually 
applied to the ignorance in which one may be about 
one’s next-door neighbour. But I feel sure that it 
applies especially to the ignorance of one class of men 
in regard of other classes. And the difficulty with 
regard to the Poplar ‘ class’ would seem to be due not 
only to its invisibility, but to the violent contrasts of 
every kind that you find amongst it. For example, 
one young man, on seeing a crucifix, observed that he 
had seen them things before and asked me what it was. 
I told him that it was Christ, asked if he had heard of 
Him, and said that His fellow-men had killed Him. 
‘If they done ¢hat to Him,’ said he, still looking at 
the crucifix, ‘ He hadn’t got much to learn.’ Text fit 
for a hundred sermons! Christ’s experience is ex- 
haustive, and ‘at all points’ was He tested. At the 
other extreme to this total ignorance of Jesus Christ 
was the soul of a lad whom I took to be an exception- 
ally rough docker. He looked heavy almost to the 
point of brutality. I made his acquaintance properly 
in a retreat, to which, to my surprise, he came. To- 
wards the end of the retreat we had Exposition, and 
each man watched before the altar for a quarter of an 
hour. J always wondered whether the time would drag 
terribly for those young men. I asked the docker, later, 
whether he’d liked the retreat. ‘ It were all right.’ 
* Which part did you like best?’ ‘When I was in there 
on me own.’ ‘ What did you do?’ ‘I took out me book 
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with the prayers to the Sacred Heart in it.” ‘ Yes. 
Well, on the whole I’d have liked you to talk to Our 
Lord out of your head.’ ‘ Oh, I didn’t need to say no 
more than ‘‘O Sacred Heart!’ after that it;were all 
right.” Who knows what passed, ‘ after that,’ between 
them? ‘Je le regarde: Il me regarde.’ And betwixt 
and between, you get material for less rarefied astonish- 
ment, so to say. A young seaman had always sheered 
off, grinning widely, when I approached, however re- 
motely, to the subject of religion or of prayer. He 
came to say good-bye the day before sailing to South 
Africa, and I said : ‘Anyway, now I really do want to 
know whether you say any prayers!’ ‘Course I do,’ 
he said, and extracted a tattered prayer book from his 
pocket. Then he produced a second from another 
pocket. It was the same sort of book. ‘ What do you 
want twofor?’ Isaid. ‘I use ¢his one,’ answered he, 
‘when I says prayers for you.’ And I who had been 
wondering whether he ever prayed at all! His inci- 
dental pleasures were seeing if he could break through 
padlocks. Padlocks always annoyed him. And, get- 
ting angry enough to fight. He stared uncomprehend- 
ingly at me when I suggested that half the point of 
boxing was, not getting angry. ‘ Boxing?’ he said 
with contempt, ‘I wouldn’t sink to it. I fight; and I 
couldn’t, not if I weren’t angry.’ 

I confess that the whole topic of ‘breaking pad- 
locks,’ so to say, has puzzled me. I had half expected 
to find a good deal of ‘ immorality ’ in the narrow sense 
among these lads, and frankly, did not find it. Their 
sense of what is comic is robust, nor could be other- 
wise; but sexual immorality either comes later on, or 
has been left behind when they were fifteen or so. (i 
pass over the fact that to be ‘ engaged ’ seems to count 
for many of them, practically, as being married.) But 
as for a sense of property! what they will ‘ pinch’ off 
one another is still obscure to me : but when it is taken 
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off a rich person, or a firm, or the man who is your 
‘mate’ merely because he is juxtaposed to you in the 
works, this, they seem to think, does not matter. They 
will not argue it. ‘ She’s rich: she can get another.’ 
‘It’s up to the boss to see as we don’t pinch, if ’e don’t 
want us to.’ ‘ It don’t belong to no one—it belongs to 
the Company’! ‘I take off him—course I do. He’d 
take what he could off me, wouldn’t he?’ The break- 
‘ing of padlocks was simply high spirits : but the rest 
seems to me to imply something far nearer to ‘ occult 
compensation’ than to communism, anyway ! 

A symptom, however, that causes me real anxiety 
is what I can only call nerves. A docker with nerves? 
Certainly. I suppose that the extraordinarily erratic 
character of their meals—the least nourishing stuff 
nibbled at queer hours off coffee-stalls—coupled with 
a great deal of smoking, accounts for part of it. But 
not for all. A sort of fundamental instability reveals 
itself. ‘Got on me nerves’ is a formula you are al- 
ways being offered, and it is held to account sufficiently 
for the chucking of jobs good quite as much as bad. 
Anyhow, you can very soon discern the frayed nerve, 
the exasperated imagination—and it is not so much due 
to the cinema and the ‘ Edgar Wallace,’ whose phrases 
none the less are continually upon the lip, as due to 
these things impinging on minds and fancies that are 
not prepared forthem. How ‘ not prepared’? Don’t 
they go to Catholic schools? Yes; but behind the 
schools, liethe homes. The last census of Poplar was 
taken in 1921, it is true; I cannot tell how much im- 
provement there is since then; not much, I seem to 
understand. In the worst-housed Ward, there was .66 
room per person; in the best, .86 : the average was .76. 
Again, 1,400 families containing seven persons per 
family had under .3 rooms per person; 4,753 families 
containing seven per family, had had .3 and .5 rooms 
per person. Thirty families of fifteen and over had .3 
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rooms per person; and the total population in Poplar 
having under .3 rooms per person was 5,018. The 
largest section of the population, 54,344 persons, had 
between .5 and .7 rooms per person." The Borough 
Medical Officer of Health reports that 1,141 houses 
were affected by the over-flowing of the Thames. In 
an article like this, many statistics would be out of 
place, and the above ones hardly create the due im- 
pression, which is, that an enormous number of people 
have to live three, five, seven in a room; ages and 
sexes mixed and without privacy; and drink, that 
seems to affect the younger lad or girl so little, becomes 
hideously obvious in middle-age, when nobody cares 
much more for anything. (I cannot but quote one 
more sentence that I have already, too often, quoted. 
‘Well, Miss, thank you; I’m not so very well. But 
then I couldn’t expect to have good health at my age, 
could I?’ She was thirty-six). 

From such considerations, however, three facts are 
abundantly clear to me—you must have something 
other than the home (out of which mothers will simply 
beg even little children to get, that they may have a 
chance of cleaning up or drying clothes, etc.), and 
something after school ; and you must have individual 
knowledge of and friendship with boys and girls who 
have left school. The parish priest at Poplar has quite 
six thousand homes to look after. He cannot transform 
homes by any magician’s wand : even could he single- 
handed create all the usual Catholic institutions, he 
could not know all ‘his sheep by name,’ let alone so 
as to get to the ‘inside’ of souls which is where the 


1Only last night I was hearing from a lawyer about a man, 
his wife and their three tuberculous children whom the person 
responsible was trying to turn out of their one room because 
they could not pay sixteen shillings a week for it. The lawyer, 
tears in his throat, told me what he paid for his house, and how 


many rooms it had. 
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Holy Spirit wishes to meet with man’s co-operation, 
There is a good convent in Poplar which gives superior 
teaching to the tiny minority of girls whose parents 
can pay for it—and I hope they do. There is also the 
Settlement of the Holy Child, which for years has 
done a massive and persevering work. There is, | 
know, the S.V.P.; there are the Knights. But Provi- 
dence, I gratefully acknowledge, has brought me into 
contact with the Settlement, and even now I am con- 
tinually discovering the variety and intensity of the 
work its too-few residents do. When I see just its 
bulk, I am appalled. Hospitals, gaols, probation, 
employment, holidays, athletics, gym. and classes, 
visiting of individual families, baby welfare, mothers’ 
welfare. The thought of that weight of work crushes 
me when I try to do my own. But when [I recall its 
intricacy, due to its having to be done for individuals, 
each special, each with his or her special and often 
floating mind, with the instability I mentioned above 
ever there to defeat you in the very hour of success, | 
wonder how the Settlement workers keep free from 
insanity. 

When I see where they live, especially the club- 
rooms of which I now will speak, I wonder how they 
avoid so humble a thing as pneumonia. . .. . There 
are two club-rooms, endways on; one small, which 
though cold, ugly and inconvenient, at least stands up; 
the other quite large, has a roof that leaks torrentially, 
floor so broken into holes that boxing is dangerous, 
dancing impossible, and at such a slope that billiards 
could not be played had we a table. The walls are 
naked brick; heating hardly exists; the light is gas, 
insufficient and ill-placed. Moreover, the building, I 
now find, has no foundations at all. It rests on earth. 
And the walls are beginning to bulge. It must come 
down, and is coming down! For, it had long been my 
wish to brighten up these rooms. But examination 
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proved that neither brightening nor even patching 
would be any good. The Council, composed of ex- 
pupils of the Holy Child Schools, bravely decided to 
rebuild what they could at once. The schools them- 
selves have been generous. But they cannot do it 
by themselves : I have been trying hard, and am try- 
ing, tohelp. I have sworn to myself—the impossible 
is always attractive—to get £750 between Christmas 
and Easter. Then I shall have £2,000. For that, 
we can thoroughly re-build the bigger room, so as to 
possess at once a flat play-ground roof for the children, 
else in the streets, and later, a second storey. For I 
maintain that no such building can suffice without four 
rooms—entrance room for canteen, offices, and so 
forth (the small room will do for that); large room, for 
gym., boxing and rougher games; above these, smaller 
room for library, reading and quiet games; large room 
for dancing, lectures, or classes. (Girls use the rooms 
twice a week ; boys of different categories, three times. 
But at present the club cannot be used for dancing; 
girls go elsewhere; nor, with safety, for boxing, let 
alone for classes or quiet.) For the above sum, we can 
properly heat, light, ventilate, and even decorate the 
larger room, and have a fair margin over. 

Hence it is that I begged the Editor to allow me to 
write this article, and to ask his readers, very earnestly, 
if they will help me towards my £750. I beg now 
without a blush! I beg very hard. The Editor gave 
me full leave to do so. . . . When I think of the equip- 
ment at Haverstock Hill, and the lines of photographs 
that prove the long service of the Dominicans there, 
given so generously on their mountain peak to lads 
that there, too, need them, I ache with desire that we 
in the Thames mud and by grim docks could emulate 
them. Observe, dear readers! Though I am quite 
incompetent to create ‘classes’ and to teach those 
boys anything regularly, at least I find there, as I sit 
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on tables and watch such boxing or football as pro- 
ceeds, the very chance, so much desired, of listening 
and talking to individuals. What don’t they talk 
about! Free will; wages; birth control; even steri- 
lisation and infanticide . . . . foreign countries (so 
many go to sea); priests; Mass; films; the graft pre- 
valent in their trades (when any); to most of it I have 
no knowledge for replying. But you do make friends, 
and it is amazing how pacified a lad may become, if he 
thinks you sympathise. ‘ Well, I got it off me chest to 
you, so it'll be all right now!’ Pathetic trust. And 
your joy may be crowned by some long overdue con- 
fession, heard in the dark, tiny garden. That sort of 
acquaintanceship is not a palliative, as so much ‘social’ 
work must be: nor, having the Holy Child Society at 
its back, is the Settlement destined to be impermanent. 
And, as consciences wake up, I think that a race of 
Catholic girls ready to devote almost as a duty one 
fortnight, one month of each year, one day in each fort- 


night regularly, to working in that Settlement is being 
created. Forgive so much ‘I.’ It is only for the sake 
of ‘them.’ And ‘they,’ for the sake of Him who 
identified with Himself the least of His little ones. 
And no one is less than the least! 


C. C. MartinDALE, S.J. 





A DAUGHTER OF ST. DOMINIC 


O* Monday evening, December the 30th, 1929, 
Mrs. Sheppey-Greene (mée Schuster) died in 
Charing Cross Hospital. The tragedy of a richly 
endowed mind and soul cut off in mid-life after a few 
hours’ illness came with bewildering fitness almost as 
we were remembering ‘ Rachel weeping for her child- 
ren, who were no more.’ 

The friars of St. Dominic were grieved that this 
sister of the Third Order was taken when, as they 
thought, her life of varied usefulness was just opening 
into flower. Yet they could not withhold the further 
thought—and it was an end to grief—that He Whom 
their ‘sister had served was accounting her life not an 
opening flower but a ripened fruit. 

Those who knew Rose Schuster best could not pic- 
ture her as choosing, even for an hour, a low rather 
than a high way to God. I have heard her reply to the 
question, how did she come by her deep knowledge of 
the Bible, by saying that she had a governess who 
insisted on the word of God being committed to 
memory. But it was evident that the girl whose faith- 
ful memory was learning God’s word had a still more 
faithful heart that was learning from God’s word how 
best to do God’s will. 

Some two years after her mother became a Catholic 
she followed her mother into the Church. But indeed 
she never followed anyone but Him Who is the way, 
and the truth and the life. The only life her robust 
mind could seek was the gift of truth. A lie, or even a 
compromise, was for her a disloyalty unworthy of life. 

Once within the large freedom of the truth she 
burned with an apostle’s zeal to share her riches with 
others; and with as many as possible. The members 
of the Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society are wondering 
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how they can sum up her services to their work and 
their finances. Her old home in Norfolk Square be- 
came almost a hostel for souls that modern social re- 
formers would not classify under complimentary head- 
ings. For this active member of the Prisoners’ Aid 
Committee leisure was but an opportunity for the more 
unselfish and costly forms of social work. 

The large group of Catholic Evidence women and 
men who filled the Rosary Church, Marylebone Road, 
at the Requiem Mass was an acknowledgment of all 
that the Evidence Guild owed to her almost unique 
powers. From the first moment of her joining the Guild 
she was given a foremost place in its counsels and its 
work. Nature and grace had endowed her with almost 
everything needed for the perfect mouthpiece of the 
‘good tidings.” Her tall, commanding figure, her 
faultless and clear pronunciation, her marvellous 
memory stored with the words of Holy Writ, her power 
of rigid reasoning, her undisturbable patience, her sin- 
cerity, her love of the audience, her undeniable love 
of God made her a finished herald of the truth. Even 
those who professionally or religiously resisted her 
when she was lecturing, have asked kindly after her, 
as if they missed her from her wonted platform in the 
Park. 

But the sons of St. Dominic mourn this true daugh- 
ter of St. Dominic with an even more domestic grief. 
They cannot—nor, indeed, should they—forget the 
part she took in the apostolic work of organising the 
lectures on the Summa of St. Thomas. Probably the 
first to hear the scheme of these lectures broached were 
the mother and daughter who are now united in the 
same grave. 

To broach a scheme of lectures which aimed at offer- 
ing to modern intelligence the intellectual riches of 
St. Thomas was to win their effective enthusi- 
asm—and mother and daughter were agreed in 
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suspecting an enthusiasm which was not effec- 
tive. For some eight years Rose Schuster—and 
after marriage Mrs. Sheppey-Greene—acted as the 
eficient Secretary of these lectures. Only her with- 
drawal from London parted her and her work. No one 
but the lecturer could know how much he owed to her 
sisterly sympathy, wise advice and unfailing help. Yet 
even he knows only in part; and can return halting 
thanks only in part. : 

But deep within his soul is something of greater 
worth than mere thanks. Amidst the most cherished 
gifts of God will be the challenging memory of this 
daughter of St. Dominic who in a few short years of 
Catholic life lived as St. Dominic lived and died as he 
died—lived by ever speaking to men of God or to God 
of men—died almost by her own hand or by her own 
folly of unselfish work in the white harvest-field of 


souls, 
Vincent McNass, O.P. 





AN ENGLISHWOMAN PRISONER IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


LADY SALE AT KABUL (1842). 


N the 23rd of August of last year Afghanista 

celebrated, as usual, the anniversary of he 
independence by brilliant festivities in the suburhs 
of Kabul. L’/dlustration reproduced a photograph, 
brought by air, of the new Sovereign, the Emir Habib. 
Ullah, dressed in national costume and surrounded 
by members of his government. 

Exactly eighty-six years before, the same Revier 
had reproduced on its first page the portrait of a 
Englishwoman who had witnessed the barbarous re 
volt at Kabul and who had been imprisoned by Akbar 
‘Khan for many long months. 

Time rolls on, and history repeats itself. To-day, 
as yesterday, Afghanistan stands out as the country 
pre-eminently noted for riots and civil wars. Hardlj 
are the last speeches ended, the last dances over tha 
the news of the march on Kabul led by the rebd 
general Nadir-Khan, and the probable assassinatiot 
of Habib-Ullah is blazoned abroad. 


* * * * * 


It is evening in Kabul in November, 1841. Th 
crowd slowly moves through the Char-Chuk, th 
Grand Bazaar, now lighted up. Each shop has it 
suspended lamp forming a circle of stars scintillatin; 
under the dark vaults of the arcades. They are al 
there, merchants selling silks and embroidered stuffs, 
engravers of seals and stamps, harness makers, manu 
facturers of rhinoceros skin shields, painters, cooks 
hastily preparing the famous Kabobs, elaborate med 
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dishes—specialities of Kabul—bakers still cooking 
thin cakes against the sides of the oven besieged by a 
horde of late-comers. Everywhere the strife between 
light and darkness throws up the colours more vividly 
and deepens the darkness. In the goldsmiths’ quarter 
the light sparkles on the gems of the massive rings and 
gold filigree work, in the quarter of the shoemakers and 
saddlers it enhances the brilliant symphony of red and 
tawny leather. And above all the marvellous quar- 
ter where Kabul, city of a thousand fruits, spreads out, 
piles up, and is inundated with the treasures of the 
numberless orchards that surround it. Kabul, the 
city of grapes, where during six months of the year the 
scent of the vintage and the intoxicating odour of the 
wine-press pervade every lane and alley. The rising 
tide of the berries breaks into foam over the market, 
little children are stained to the cheeks with vermilion 
till they seem to be painted, stray dogs, even the cattle 
themselves, swollen, replete, gorged, stamp about in 
the mass of ripe fruit, while from the ground arises the 


| acrid odour of fermentation. It is doubtful if the 


merchants of falodeh still offer the cooling jelly of 
melted snow and the juice of fruits; or if the hawkers 
of wild rhubarb, with their strident voices, any longer 
importune the passer-by. 

Summer is passing; but around the piles of fresh 
nuts, of pipless pomegranates and pears of Samarkand 
the stream of buyers flows on ever more and more 
swiftly. Elphinstone, the traveller, had previously 
written from Kabul saying that ‘ fruit is more plentiful 
than bread.’ 

However, on this evening the quarter occupied by 
the armourers distinctly attracted the people, who were 
fascinated by the knives and dirks brandished by some 
black-bearded soothsayer puffing his wares. Sud- 
denly the spectators were shaken by a sort of eddy or 


current, a whispering passed, increased, died down 
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and vanished. What was happening? Nothing. 
From the top storey where the merchants lodged, a 
woman leaned, a white form closely veiled; she could 
distinguish in the distance the immense turban of a 
mullah, a blue neckerchief draped across his 
shoulders, a staff in his hand and a large law book 
under his arm ; accompanied by gaunt disciples, he was 
returning from some pious expedition. 

At his approach the ranks opened, certainly some- 
thing strange had happened. Then a man came rup- 
ning, he wore puffed-out breeches, a shirt with wide 
sleeves and a cap shaped like a Uhlan’s, in gold bro- 
cade with a black peak. What was he saying? Akbar- 
Khan is marching on Kabul? Akbar-Khan, whos 
father had been driven from the throne by the English, 
to be replaced by an Afghan who was more submissive 
and more trustworthy. In the old market place a low 
rumble arose from the tumult, then all was still. 

The last lamps burned down; outside the walls the 
English camp reposed silently in the darkness, littl 
by little the last rumours died away. The twin fort 
resses of Balahissar standing on their rocky heigit 
could hardly be distinguished ; a dog passed along the 
little bridge called Pul-Mesten. Thus slept Kabul 
the eve of the revolution. 

In the morning three hundred insurgents laid siege 
to the house of an Englishman, Sir Alexander Burnes, 
killing him and several officers who were his guests ant 
setting fire to the house. Truly the hour was favour 
able to the rebellion. 

On the 12th of October General Elphinstone, cor: 
mander of the English forces, had sent Major-Generd 
Sir Robert Sale at the head of a brigade to force tle 
defiles of Khurd Kabul, which assured communication 
with India; these defiles had been closed by the Ghil- 
zais chiefs in spite of a well-paid agreement. He wa 
without accurate news of the expedition and had taken 
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no measures against a sudden attack. Akbar Khan’s 
hatred was enduring and merciless. At Kabul the 
street fighting waxed fast and' furious ; every door was 
an ambush, every window atrap. Elphinstone, rather 
anxious as to the turn the fighting might take, or- 
dered the troops to retreat to their cantonment. 

In the Annual Register for 1842 appears the fol- 
lowing severe criticism: ‘ The situation of this can- 
tonment had been chosen in defiance of the most 
elementary prudence and common sense.’ ‘The walls 
were crumbling, the advance posts isolated by the 
Kabul river, provisions and munitions were shut up 
in a disaffected part impossible to defend. It seemed 
as if the Commander-in-Chief had lost his head in face 
of the invasion of the camp by thousands of refugees, 
amongst whom were the wife, daughter, and son-in- 
law of General Sale. 

A riot at Kabul is a very ordinary occurrence, and 
itastonishes no one. There are, in fact, certain parts 
of the world whose destiny is to be a zone of influence. 
As a watch tower, a cross-road of nations, a sentinel 
of civilisation, Afghanistan, in its fortress of moun- 
tains behind its rampart of rocks, menaces at once 
the roads to Persia and the frontier of India, thus in- 
evitably becoming the lists where the ambitions of 
the Asiatic Powers, Great Britain and’ Russia, would 
confront each other. 

The first English travellers, Forster at the end of 
the eighteenth century, then Elphinstone during the 
time of Napoleon’s Oriental schemes, and later still 
Burnes, thwarting the intrigues of the agents of the 
Tsar, had penetrated as far as Peshawar, and even 
into the heart of the mysterious Afghan country. 
Naturally, they all wrote accounts of their travels: 
Elphinstone recalling ‘the rain which falls without 
intermittence in England ’ (is this said in good faith ?), 
says: ‘such rain is unknown in most Asiatic coun- 
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tries.” Burnes extols the exquisite flavour of the fruits 
of Kabul and the immorality of its women. 

For years past the Governor General of India had 
been passionately interested in the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan, replacing monarchs as if they were worn. 
out clothing and imposing upon the country more 
yielding claimants, such as Shah Shujah, against 
whom Akbar-Kan had arisen. But if the Afghan is 
not possessed of the national spirit, he has the nostal- 
gia of independence. To politics as to business 
affairs he applies his two favourite precepts: ‘ Each 
one eats of the fruits of the earth which belongs to 
him,’ and the following, more exclusive still : ‘ No one 
shares anything with his neighbour.’ So when the 
English yoke was becoming too heavy, revolt threa- 
tened. Suddenly yells pierced the air, and arms were 
raised in an access of fury and hate which had im- 
prudently been set at defiance. 

Truly the account of those November days in 1841 
at Kabul seems to date from yesterday. In the East, 
especially, nothing changes. Whether he be called 
Akbar Khan or Bakri Sakao, whether he be an heir 
of the fallen monarch or a dictator sprung from the 
exasperated people, one can easily guess whose hand 
raises or overthrows the State puppets and whose will 
guides the political intrigues. Only, sometimes, the 
issue is unexpected. ‘It is of vital importance that 
the prestige of England’s name should not be dimin- 
ished in India by any reverses.’ 

Now 1842 was not only a disaster for Great Britain, 
it was a recoil for Europe and a warning to Asia. 
Lady Sale was a witness of this disaster, and she 
dared to call it by its true name: A Journal of the 
Disasters in Afghanistan; which is the title of the book 
published in London in 1843. Who, then, can main- 
tain that the word disasters is banished historically 
from the British vocabulary? 
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Behold, therefore, the English camp besieged by 
the rebels; the Fort of the Commissariat, holding re- 
serves of provisions and munitions, was lost, and the 
situation appeared to be hopeless. Sir William Mac- 
naghten, who had been commanded to negotiate an 
honourable armistice, failed, and on December 11th 
General Elphinstone, overwhelmed, ‘was forced to. 
sign the capitulation. The English retired later, safe 
and sound, to India, but they evacuated the whole of 
Afghanistan never to return. Nevertheless, Akbar 
Khan felt, arising from the depth of his being, ‘the hate 
accumulated by years of humiliation; he meant to 
fight without quarter, but he feigned to renew nego- 
tiations to enable the English to stay there till the 
Spring. 

On December 23rd came an unexpected blow. 
Macnaghten and Trevor, who had been sent as peace 
envoys, were treacherously killed, their heads were 
sent to Kabul, and their bodies exposed to the insults 
of the populace in the Grand Bazaar. Had not. 


| General Elphinstone grasped the fact that his troops, 


his sepoys, his officers and himself were already 
worsted? He furnished arms to the enemy, he agreed 
to deliver up all his cannons, with the exception of 
six, and to retire immediately. After sixty days of 
fusillade, of assault, of useless sorties, after sixty 
days of thirst and of hunger, on January 6th, 1842, 
the British Army left the ruined camp. 

This defeat caused shame and anguish to Lady 
Sale. She was entirely without news of her husband, 
but she knew that if he were still alive he would not 
lay down his arms. The sky was clear, crystalline, 
icy, the sun glittering but giving out no heat; snow 
was everywhere, splendid snow dazzling, alarming, 
rising like a shroud under the hoofs of the horses. 
Was this an army in retreat? No, far from it, only 
a throng of fugitives, among them shivering women 
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and children, and only five thousand soldiers to pro. 
tect this horde’in distress, menaced by the earth and 
the cold, for they had neither bread, tea, fire, nor 
tents, when all the rigour of winter suddenly de. 
scended upon them. The next day, when the sun 
rose, hostile as ever, men and women still lay upon 
the frozen ground in a sleep so deep that no noise of 
cannon could disturb nor awaken them. As in the 
retreat from Moscow, the army, pressed hard by an 
invisible foe, crumbled away in the snowy solitudes, 
leaving behind it a train of the dying, whose suffer. 
ings were ended by the long knives of the Ghilzais; 
and a trail of dead half devoured by prowling beasts. 
The sepoys burnt their clothes to warm their hands for 
the last time at a cheerful blaze. 

Then Akbar Khan re-appeared. The English troops 
were about to enter the famous defiles of Khurd 
Kabul, through which the river flows in a restricted 
course through perpendicular ramparts of rock. He 
offered an escort and promised security. General 
Elphinstone, whose over-confidence or whose optim- 
ism one hardly knows which to admire more, sent three 
of his officers, Captains Pottinger, Mackenzie, and 
Lawrence, as hostages. But hardly had they entered 
the gorge when the soldiers were greeted with a fusil- 
lade. Each rock hid a sniper, every ridge was 
guarded by the enemy, men fell, children screamed, 
and women ran like mad to the edge of the precipices. 
Lady Sale’s son-in-law was mortally wounded, she 
herself received a bullet in the shoulder and her long 
cloak was pierced through and through. At night, 
when the unfortunate survivors prepared to set up 
their tents, they found that five thousand of their 
number were missing. 

Akbar Khan, emboldened, proposed to take the 
women and children under his protection and to con- 
duct them to a place of safety. Besides this, he de- 
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manded, so that the remnant of the English Army 
might be spared, three new hostages, one of whom 
must be the Commander-in-Chief. Elphinstone, hav- 
ing no more cannon, gave up the struggle; and Lady 
Sale, her daughter and Lady Macnaghten,, the widow 
of the officer who had been assassinated, were among 
the prisoners. 


From this: time the English soldier was the prey of 
the Afghan, he entrapped him, followed on his track, 
harassed him without ceasing, then suddenly came 
' the butchery of Jugdulluk. The only survivor, Dr. 
Brydon, reached Jalalabad and broadcast to the world 
the terrible disaster. 


Now, Jalalabad had been held by General Sale 
since November 15th. Faithfully executing the in- 
) structions he had received, he forced the passes of 
| Khurd Kabul, where he was wounded, made himself 
master of the town, and fortified himself inside its 
crumbling walls. Within a few days he had again 
built up the ramparts, dug moats, fortified the gates, 
' and erected breastworks; and already the fortress was 
| blockaded by the insurgents. Then bad news came 
as a flight of awesome birds. On January 13th Dr. 
Brydon, fainting and appalled, dragged himself as 
far as Jalalabad to inform the General that the Army 
of Kabul had been annihilated, and that Lady Sale 
and her daughter were in the hands of the victor. Two 
days later he heard of the defeat of Major Wild in 
the Khyber Passes, and the retreat of the troops who 
had come from India to relieve the town. It was then 
that an Afghan chief transmitted to him General 
Elphinstone’s order to deliver up the fortress and 
evacuate the country. 


Life creates far more tragic situations than the most 
ably constructed novel can present. Is it possible to 
imagine nights comparable with those General Sale 
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passed through in anguish and suspense? He knew 
he could depend upon no one, that he could expect 
no relief, and he questioned the worth of the order 
transmitted by the enemy. Was it voluntary or 
forced? And, on the other hand, what confidence 
could be placed in Akbar Khan, the shameless butcher 
of soldiers, to whom he had promised protection? The 
life of the prisoners was in his hands, the life of his 
wife, whom he had not seen for many long months, 
and the life of his daughter, already a widow. It 
was then that he became acutely sensible of the full 
meaning of the words ‘ My country,’ and the General 
knew that he had not the right to abandon the fortress 
which was the key of the Afghan Passes. His de- 
cision was made, he would hold on. 

History is only a perpetual recommencement. 
Many years later, during the campaign in Cilicia, 
another man had to undergo the same strain of re- 
sponsibility. It was in the Spring of 1919. Major 
Mesnil, who has justly been called the hero of Boz- 
anti, while besieged in the town, learnt that his wife, 
a Red Cross nurse, had been taken prisoner with the 
ambulances. The Turks, in hope of a more favour- 
able surrender, had tried to force her to intervene. 
She had refused. At the parley when they came to 
warn him, and perhaps to threaten him, the Major 
replied : * I am here by command. I shall defend my- 
self. Nothing else concerns me.’ 

Meanwhile, Lady Sale, shut up in Tighree on the 
border of the rich valleys of Laghman, and later in 
Buddecabad, the impregnable fortress, had succeeded 
in communicating with her husband. She was alive, 
she besought him to defend Jalalabad to the last with- 
out thinking of her safety, for she preferred death to 
dishonour. The days were long for the unhappy cap- 
tives cut off from the world. General Elphinstone 
was there, ill and depressed, and not destined to sleep 
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his last sleep in a Christian land; the officer- hostages 
too, and women and children and Lady Macnaghten’s 


: little cat. They were wondering anxiously if, the in- 


surrection had been successful, or if Great Britain 
had renewed the campaign. On April 11th they were 


’ brutally transferred to Zanduh, where thirty-four of 
' them were huddled together pell-mell into a room 


" twenty-five yards square. One evening a far-off 
> rumbling was heard ; was it the cannon of the English, 
) or cannon captured by the enemy? There was fight- 
' ing going on down there. . . . they listened intently, 
the noise came nearer—and then once more the silence 
© of a sleeping land. 


The English had not been inactive. Jelalabad 


continued to resist in spite of an earthquake which had 


' destroyed all the works of defence. ‘It is like a 
' romance,’ wrote General Sale, ‘we have felt a hun- 


_ dred shocks in less than a month.’ Then Akbar Khan 
' himself came to attack the town. The Governor- 
_ General of India had been recalled, and hardly had 
_ Lord Ellenborough landed when he gave General 
' Nicholls, Commander-in-Chief of the British troops, 
' orders to concentrate his forces on Peshawar. Major 
| Wild was rejoined by General Pollock, who was going 
' to try to relieve Jalalabad. But he would be obliged 
_ to force the famous Khyber Passes, of which twenty- 
| two miles out of _twenty- -eight were reputed to be in- 


surmountable. ‘The path winds above a frightful 


| precipice somewhat similar to the Corridors that cross 
| the Simplon.’ On April 5th, at half-past three in the 


morning, General Pollock, who had only received 


_ half of his effective force, and who had only four 
| thousand men at his disposal, began the march for- 
_ ward. Two flying columns scaled the ridges. The 


Annual Register proudly notes that this was the first 


_ time in history that an army had forced its way 


through these terrible defiles. Nadir Shah himself, 
gI 
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the great Persian conqueror of India, had been obliged 
to buy the passage.’ 

The very day that Pollock’s troops began the offen- 
sive, spies from the Afghan camp brought to Jalala- 
bad the news that the English Army had been routed 
and was retreating on Peshawar. The General was in- 
credulous. But before long, salvos of artillery re- 
sounded, and the flares of great bonfires split the dark- 
ness; the enemy camp was celebrating the victory. 
Then Sale ordered the last attack. At dawn the whole 
of the garrison, divided into three columns, hurled 
themselves upon the camp, and Akbar Khan aban- 
doned his cavalry’s colours and the cannons that had 
been given up by General Elphinstone, and his war 
material, and raised the siege. On April 15th Pol- 
lock’s soldiers arrived before Jalalabad. 

Dysentery and fever kept the Army there till the 
middle of August. Akbar Khan tried to negotiate an 
exchange of hostages, but the only answer he received 
from the English was a renewed offensive, and the in- 
surgents promptly fell back on Kabul. An arduous 
campaign was before Sale’s troops, for they had to 
cross the defiles in the contrary direction. 

Meanwhile, where were the prisoners? They were 
in the fort of Ali Mohammed; Lady Sale was first shut 
up in a stable and then in the apartments of the 
favourite wives, which, to tell the truth, made little 
change for her. The crackling of the fusillade now 
began. Pollock’s army was approaching; so on 
August 25th she was removed to a new gaol at Bame- 
kan. ‘ That horrible, half-ruined! fortress.’ But the 
commander of the citadel was an opportunist and the 
triumphant march of the English incited him to come 
to terms with the prisoners. In the East money opens 
every door. On September 11th a Council of War 
was held in Lady Sale’s room, and in an hour all was 
settled ; the Afghan engaged to fight Akbar Khan for 
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the price of twenty thousand rupees and an appre- 
ciable monthly payment, but he insisted upon the 
agreement being signed in the Name of Christ. What 
mistrust in his menaced God! 

The standard of revolt, white bordered with red and 
fringed with green, floated over the battlements. Lady 
Sale wrote to her husband, saying : ‘ We shall hold on 
till we receive relief, even though we should be 
obliged to eat rats and mice, of which the fort is full.’ 
But is it possible for a renegade to be a very faithful 
defender? Hope ran high during those summer 
nights—warm, Asiatic nights, when horsemen prowled 
under the walls, friends or foes—who could tell? 
Then came rumours of another insurrection at Kabul, 
of the flight of Akbar Khan, of the advance of Pollock 
and Notts arriving by forced marches from Kandahar. 
Out of patience the prisoners decided to try to reach 
the English outposts at the risk of being attacked by 
fugitives, and seven days later, after a year’s separa- 
tion, Lady Sale was in the arms of her husband. The 
soldiers hurried, with shouts of welcome, to-meet the 
wife and daughter of their General, the mountain artil- 
lery saluted them with repeated salvos, and the officers 
presented arms, 

Here the Memoirs of the Englishwoman come to 
an end. But we recall the rest; the pitiless repres- 
sion, Istalif, the stronghold of Kohistan, taken by 
assault and given up to two days’ pillage and death; 
Kabul burnt down; the Grand Bazaar in flames after 
the departure of the English; Jalalabad devastated, 
its ruins henceforth fit only to be ‘ dens of jackals.’ 

Lord Ellenborough had given out a somewhat 
curious proclamation, inspired, no doubt, by the Law- 
rences of that day, which showed the depths of British 
altruism in matters colonial : ‘ The Governor General 
leaves it to the Afghans themselves to organise their 
own Government in the midst of the anarchy which is 
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the natural consequence of their crimes. To constrain 
a sovereign to reign over a rebellious people would 
be incompatible with the politics and the principles of 
the English Government; in so doing it would thus 
put at the disposal of the first agitator the arms and 
resources of this people, and would impose upon itself 
the burden of aiding a prince without hope or benefit 
of his alliance.’ 

The English Army evacuated the country, stumb- 
ling over the dead, ‘ crushed like vermin.’ 

oubtless those whohave been assassinated and who 
lie rotting in the mountain ravines should be avenged, 
but the Axmual Register asks: ‘ Is this how a Chris- 
tian nation makes war?’ And an English writer 
acknowledges that ‘ Our route was scarred by fire and 
blood, nothing escaped us, enemies and friends—at 
least friends, they styled themselves—suffered the 
same fate. For years to come the English name will 
be execrated in Afghanistan.’ 

You must certainly not expect to find in the Journal 
of the Disasters in Afghanistan any profound views of 
history nor any keen psychological analysis. An 
Isabel Eberhardt might be capable of touching lightly 
in the incoherent pages of a journal ‘ upon everything 
by which her spirit lives.’ But the soul of Lady Sale 
remains a stranger to us; she is too objective, she 
relates, but she does not relate enough. There is no 
doubt that she was a witness of important events, but 
she was also an actor in those events and we should 
like to know more about herself. 

She was characteristically English. To live in 
Kabul in 1841 was almost a substitute for sport. . . 
Lady Sale adapted herself to it and did not complain. 
She was a born traveller, she had courage, a good 
digestion and a good temper; she liked picturesque 
detail and a cheerful atmosphere; above all she had 
a sense of fair play, a strong sense of justice. Why 
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charge the enemy with imaginary grievances when 
their real grievances were all sufhcient? 


Dirt, lack of water, swarming vermin, coarse food, 
stale butter, rancid oil, no forks, bad mutton, tramps 
under sun and rain, sordid quarters, all that is War! 
And, she adds philosophically, ‘Were the women of 
the country better treated than we were?’ Hers was 
the heroic smile of courage. 


What strange pen pictures of manners and customs 
she manages to portray in her vivid but unexaggerated 
sketches! It was certainly she who first introduced 
Afghan women into the fashionable world of Europe. 
Her sincere portraiture calls up our imagination and 
those thick-set matrons with their thousand sticky 
plaits on which the gum has left shiny traces, with 
their queer faces to which the painted and excessively 
enlarged eyebrows give a broadened effect, with their 
hands coloured red, as if they had been dipped in 
fresh blood. We can see the young girls wearing 
white trousers, and their long hair, flowing over their 
eyes, gives them the most sullen and repulsive appear- 
ance possible. 


‘The favourite wife,’ she writes, ‘was the best 
dressed, she wore a dress of Kabul silk of inferior 
quality, and draped over the back, no doubt for the 
sake of economy, with a chintz apron. This dress 
resembled our nightdresses and was ornamented here 
and there with gold and silver coins or with pieces of 
the same metals cut into various shapes.’ 


Then suddenly we have our reward for a long peru- 
sal; only a small, unimportant phrase, but one that 
Lady Sale dated from her prison on May roth, 1842: 
‘What are our lives when placed in the balance with 
the honour of our country? Not that I ardently de- 
sire to have my throat cut; on the contrary, I hope to 
live long enough to see English arms again triumphant 
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in Afghanistan.’ Is not a nation made up of small 
fragments of private journals such as this? 

The renown of one who was called ‘ the heroine of 
the retreat of Afghanistan,’ and who died ten years 
later at the Cape, where she had lived on a pension 
accorded her by Queen Victoria, spread far across 
the frontiers. In France a review, L’//lustration, 
which had just been started and was bringing out its 
first numbers, devoted a leading article to her on 
July 1st, 1843. Her portrait is there, her dress with 
bodice tight to the neck, and cleverly-fitted sleeves; 
her 1840 face with hair meekly parted in the middle 
and crowned with a loose turban, her only concession 
to Oriental taste. To have crossed the Passes of 
Khurd Kabul in this garb was more than heroic. 

At the present time, when King Amanullah has left 
Afghan territory with his treasures, and with regret, 
when Kabul slumbers in factitious quietude, as the 
former riots slumbered at night, it is interesting to run 
through history to re-read Lady Sale’s opinion of that 
Akbar Khan, predecessor of Bakri-Sakao and of Nadir 
Khan, but who could not succeed because he had 
not heeded the proximity of India, where Great Bri- 
tain was on guard: ‘ If he had cut our army to pieces 
in open country or in the defiles, or by whatever 
strategem he had employed to surprise it, he would 
have been the William Tell of Afghanistan, because 
he would have delivered his country from a hateful 
yoke imposed upon it by infidels. Instead of which 
he assassinated a plenipotentiary; he treated, with his 
enemies and betrayed them; he massacred under their 
eyes a thousand men and women, dying of hunger and 
cold whom he had promised to feed and protect .... 
his name will remain under eternal opprobrium.’ 

This is real hatred! The tone is merciless, but 
there are no hidden motives, no reservations ; it would 
have saddened the officers of the Intelligence Service, 
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but it delights us because it shows us the portrait of 
Lady Sale, the true one, not the one given by 
L’illustration. And, as sometimes happens, we im- 
part to her a face which is perhaps more real than her 
own, a calm face with light, fearless eyes. She was 
genuine, she remained herself in misfortune, and sim- 
plicity is even more rare than courage. 


PAuLE Henry BorpDEAvx. 
Translated by Ray GALLIENNE ROBIN. 





THE WISDOM OF SAINT THOMAS* 


‘ Where is Wisdom to be found, and where is the place of 
understanding? The abyss saith, it is not in me; the sea saith, 
it is not with me. God understandeth, the way of it, and He 
knoweth the place thereof.’—Jos xxviii. 


HOSE who are familiar with St. Thomas’ 

Proemium to his Summa contra Gentiles will te. 
call his words on the meaning of true Wisdon. 
‘ Sapientis est ordinare,’ he says, ‘it is a wise man’s 
business to deal with things in orderly fashion, and 
since the goal or end we have in view must gover 
our procedure, and since the supreme goal for us all 
must be the Divine Truth, the study of it should be 
the one preoccupation of the wise man.’ That is Theo- 
logy, or the study of God. Now God is made known 
to us in nature, and the true scientist is he who er- 
deavours to arrive at a knowledge of the Creata 
through His creation. But besides the Book of Nature 
there is also the Book wherein God has spoken to uw 
and shewn us the path to heaven, in which He ha 
“set before us life and death.’* This is His Revelz 
tion, the theologian’s quarry, the true source of hi 
wisdom. Hence the words above quoted from Jo) 
are with peculiar appositeness used by the Church in 
the Breviary Office for the Feast of St. Jerome, the 
‘ Doctor maximus ’ whose entire life was spent in toil: 
ing in that quarry. 

But ‘ the end of the Law is Christ.” Neither the 
Book of Nature nor the Book which God had penned 
for us proved sufficient for the guidance of erring man 
who had ‘ entangled himself with an infinity of ques 


* An Address delivered in Oxford, Michaelmas Term, 1929 
1 Deut. xxx, 15. 
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The Wisdom of Saint Thomas 


tions.’ Hence the Incarnation whereby the Supreme 
Truth took human form and as the Incarnate Wisdom 
‘found out all the way of wisdom. He was seen on 
earth and conversed with us men,”’ or as St. Paul puts 
it‘ God who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God, in the face (or 
“Person ’’) of Christ Jesus.”* 

The theologian, then, is one who, while making 
the fullest use both of the Book of Nature and of the 
Bible, realises that ‘ theology’ should be no arid study 
but a personal affair, the study of the Supreme Per- 
sonality of the Incarnate God by his own personality, 
or in St. Thomas’s words: ‘ the purpose of the study 
of the Bible is that thereby a man’s soul may be knit 
to God.’ Rarely does the Angelic Doctor afford us a 
glimpse into his own soul in the pages of his works, 
but now and again he lifts the veil for a space. Thus 
when treating of the Incarnation he says: ‘ If a man 
will but diligently and devoutly dwell on the mysteries 
of the Incarnation he will discover therein a depth of 
wisdom surpassing all other human knowledge. To 
one who thus devoutly meditates there will be made 
manifest ever more and more marvellous reasons for 
this mystery.”* Or when treating of the virtue of reli- 
gion ‘ It is God to whom we ought to be more especi- 
ally bound as to the one unfailing Principle; to Him 
our choice should ever be assiduously directed since 
He is our Last End; Him we lose if we neglect Him 
by falling into sin; Him we are bound to regain by 
protesting anew our faith in Him.’* 

? Wisd. vii, 30. 

® Bar. iii, 37-38. 

*II Cor. iv, 6. 

° La Philosophie Scolastique, ii, p. 256. 
* Summa Theol, 2-2, Ixxxi, 1. 
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This was St. Thomas’s ‘wisdom.’ For him th 
goal was clear; and to its attainment he directed th 
mighty powers with which God had endowed him. | 
was precisely the lack of this that led the Philosophes 
of old astray: ‘What mental tortures those gloriou 
intellects underwent! But from these we shall b 
free if we take as our basis the doctrine that men ca 
arrive at true happiness after this life.” 

In his great Encyclical on the study of St. Thoma 
Leo XIII dwells at length on this wisdom of S& 
Thomas. But in so doing he has no mind to endors 
all that the Scholastics who followed him have said 
For he continues: ‘ We say ‘‘the wisdom of St 
Thomas,’’ for it is not by any means in our mind t 
set before this age as a standard those things whici 
may have been enquired into by scholastic doctors wit! 
too a subtlety; or anything taught by them wit 
too little consideration, not agreeing with the investi 


gations of a later age; or, lastly, anything that is no 


probable.”* 

The principle here laid down by the great-mindei 
Pontiff could hardly be better elaborated than in th 
words of Father Kleutgen: ‘ Scholastic Philosoph 
as a whole is susceptible of noteworthy improvements 
nay from the circumstances of the time it needs them 
insomuch that in this sense it may be superseded by: 
better philosophy We have never asserted tha 
all questions now raised were solved in times past 
nor have we ever expressed a doubt that for their solu 
tion the ancient Philosophy might derive advantag 
from the modern. What we do deny is that in order ti 
perfect philosophical science it is necessary to den} 
the fundamental principles of antiquity.’ 


"Contra Gentiles, iii, 48. 
® Aeterni Patris. , 
* La Philosophie Scolastique, ii, p. 256. 
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As Scholastics then of the twentieth century we 
accept in their totality the principles laid down seven 
hundred years ago by St. Thomas Aquinas, though 
many of the speculations which interested him have 
lost their practical interest for us. It will be well to 
understand clearly what those principles are. In the 
first place God has revealed Himself to us men; that 
revelation is enshrined in the Bible which, among 
other doctrines, tells us of a teaching Church whose 
charter is that same Bible. Her duty towards it is 
two-fold; she has to preserve it down the centuries; 
she has to expound it officially. Secondly, for the 
purpose of understanding and assimilating that Reve- 
lation God has given man reason or understanding. 
This God-given gift man is bound to develop to its 
fullest capacity. Its findings cannot, strictly speak- 
ing, be in conflict with Revelation since Truth, like 
God, its Author, is one and indivisible. To St. 
Thomas’s thinking there can be no more secure ap- 
proach to Revelation than that afforded by the human 
intellect thinking rightly. 

But to think rightly the intellect must be trained 
and, since man’s nature is now a fallen nature, it must 
be guided. Passion, prejudice, ignorance—the fruits 
of the Fall, have all to be taken into account. In fact 
this would seem to be the main purpose of Reve- 
lation given subsequently to the Fall. Conse- 
quently the true guide for human reason is Reve- 
lation, or God’s authoritative teaching. But what 
is to be said of the human intellect which has 
never come under the influence of Revelation? In 
other words: what of the heathen philosophers and 
their systems of thought? Do they stand self-con- 
demned because they have never fallen under the cor- 
rective influences of Divine grace and, Revelation? 

It can hardly be doubted that after. thé age af St. 
Augustine and the Cappadocian Fathers such as St. 
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Gregory of Nyssa and St. Basil, whose debt to Plato 
and Aristotle respectively is so unmistakable, many 
would have been inclined to exclude the heathen 
philosophers from all share in the guidance of specifi. 
cally Christian thought. In fact, this was most notice. 
ably the case in the age immediately preceding the 
rise of the Scholastics. For St. Bernard nothing but 
evil could come from the study of Aristotle. He was 
judging, of course, by its patent ill effects in the case 
of a man like Abelard, whom he dubs a ‘ second Aris. 
totle ’°—though he did not mean that as a compliment, 
He says again of Abelard : ‘ He exhausts his strength 
in trying to make Plato out a Christian, and thus af. 
fronts the Church’s teachers.’ 

To argue, then, as did the Scholastics, that intel- 
lectual discussion as reduced to a fine art by the 
heathen Aristotle could and should be used in defence 
of Revelation was a bold step. It demanded 3 
breadth of outlook which was itself a compliment tc 
the open-mindedness of the age in which they lived. 

In all such movements the tendency at first is to 
exaggerate. This was markedly the case at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, where some were apparently tempted 
to make a god of Aristotle; they consequently ran 
wild in their speculations. But it must be remembered 
that only a small portion of Aristotle’s works were 
accessible to them, and then only through the medium 
of the Arabians who, on certain points at least, had 
distorted the teaching of the Stagyrite. Hence the 
prohibition of the study of Aristotle published by 
Innocent II] in 1215. The fact of such a prohibition 
makes the feat accomplished by St. Thomas and his 
fellows all the more remarkable. For they succeeded 
in establishing the position of Aristotle as a vehicle for 
ecclesiastical teaching after he had been brought into 
disrepute by the ill-timed extravagances of ecclesias- 
et Fe Fe + tes Sess 
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The Wisdom of Saint Thomas 


The victory thus gained by Albert the Great and 
St. Thomas was won by the sanity and balance of 
their views. They never contemplated deifying the 
Greek, though he did become for them ‘the philo- 
sopher ’’ par excellence. Yet they did not accept his 
teachings em bloc; nor again did they accept them 
simply because they were his. If they deified any- 
thing about him it was his search for intellectual truth, 
his conviction that man’s intellect was a weapon 
fashioned solely to secure for man full, adequate and 
correct knowledge of such truths as lay within its ken. 
And it was the same with all man’s faculties, with his 
will, his senses and imagination as much as with his 
intellect. It is this that gives such enormous import- 
ance to St. Thomas’s use of Aristotle’s Ethics. By 
taking these over and Christianising them he glorified 
the natural powers of man even though ‘ fallen,’ and 
shewed how they could become as it were the basis of 
the supernatural life with its virtues. Nor did this 
involve any change even in human nature, ‘ fallen’ 
though it was, but only an uplifting or elevation. All 
this St. Thomas crystallises in his oft-repeated expres- 
sion : ‘ Grace does not destroy but perfects nature.’ 

It should not be necessary to point out that for St. 
Thomas and the Scholastics as a body Aristotle is but 
a stepping-stone or a scaffolding which the builder 
uses and then removes. When once the student’s 
mind has been trained by his study of Aristotelian 
methods and he has been thereby enabled to enter into 
the ‘ Sancta sanctorum’ of theology strictly so-called, 
he forgets Aristotle simply because he is always using 
him unconsciously, which is the most perfect form of 
use, as we see in the geometrical surveyor and his 
Euclid. 

The above will furnish an answer to a question often 
put to us: How far do you really follow St. Thomas? 
Do you follow him blindfold and say ‘ St Thomas says 
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so, therefore it is true’? The answer is simple: We 
do indeed adhere slavishly to St. Thomas’s principles, 
but not simply because they are his, but because his 
entire philosophical system is so absolutely coherent 
that if you desert him on one point you find yoursel{ 
in a quagmire and have to resort to a whole series of 
qualifications and reservations which can only result 
in pure eclecticism. But in St. Thomas’s writings 
there are other things than principles. There ar 
views and statements of seven hundred years back. 
It would be absurd to suppose that these have the 
same cogency now as then; we may instance his ideas 
on the possibility of spontaneous generation. 

A further question: You call yourselves 
‘ Thomists.’ Does this mean that every man who 
studies St. Thomas and makes up his mind to take 
him for his guide is technically speaking a ‘ Thomist’? 
The answer is in the negative. For by a ‘ Thomist’ 
we mean one who not only studies St. Thomas and— 
if you like—takes his stand by him and his doctrine, 
but who reads St. Thomas through the eyes of that 
doctor’s ‘school,’ through the eyes, that is, of that 
mighty army of men who have devoted their lives to 
the assimilation of the Master’s thought, who come to 
him to learn and not simply to criticise, whose prin- 
ciple is: ‘St. Thomas says so, therefore the over- 
whelming probability is that it is so, though I have not 
the brains to see it.’ Here you have the essence of 
that ‘ docility ’ which St. Thomas ranks among the 
virtues. Without it no man ever really learned any- 
thing, though he may qualify as a destructive critic— 
if anyone desires to be anything so ignominious. 

* Docility ’ or ‘ teachableness ’ spells freedom; ‘ the 
Truth shall make you free’ as the Essential Truth 
Himself has taught us. 

But true tem of thought of course means dis- 
ciplined thought. In a sense a horse in the wilds is 
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The Wisdom of Saint Thomas 


not really so free as the horse accustomed to bit and 
bridle, which alone enable him to develop his real 
capacities. To turn an uneducated man loose in a 
laboratory with freedom to do what he liked there 
could only result in disaster to others as well as him- 
self. It would be almost as bad as turning the same 
man free on the Bible! 

And disciplined thought means trained thought. 
Such training means not merely being taught how to 
use one’s reason, it also inculcates respect for the 
reasoned work of our predecessors. For we are their 
heirs ; we are what we are because they were what they 
were. This is true even in the domain of physical 
science; for though the implements at the disposal of 
the pioneers in any science would be a nightmare to 
their descendants, the same cannot be said of their 
mental equipment. A Newton must always demand 
the scientist’s respect as much as Euclid demands that 
of the modern mathematician. 

The same must hold good in the domains of Philo- 
sophy and Theology, and to a far greater degree. For 
if Theology is the science of the unchanging self- 
revealing God, and if science is rational knowledge, 
then there must be somewhere in the world an ordered 
process of developed and correct thought inspired by 
God’s Revelation and in its turn occupied with its 
study and investigation. The wanderings and aber- 
rations of many thinkers may have obscured this for 
long periods, but it must still be there for those who 
will seek for it. For we children of St. Dominic and 
brethren of St. Thomas firmly believe that not only is 
that modicum of Divine Truth which God deemed it 
necessary for us to know if we would win the Kingdom 
of Heaven preserved for us in the Bible, safeguarded 
and interpreted for us by the Church when occasion 
arises ; we also believe that the most efficacious means 
the Church has yet discovered for bringing that truth 
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home to the minds of men is the philosophical teaching 
of the great Greek Masters purified for us by the wis- 
dom of the Scholastics whom God raised up for that 


ver urpose. 
asiaed Hucu Pops, O.P. 


EVENING 


W= are just barbarians. 


Our camp is vast. 
The present camp and the past 
show little variance. 


For to-day we do 
whatever we did 
in times bysped 
and the years ago. 


All over the ground 

is bewildering ; 

scarcely a thing 

where it should be found. 


Children and hens, 
wherever they group, 
all mixed up; 

not without offence. 
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A true to the life 

picture of us 

ourselves, incongruous ; 
neither at peace nor strife. 


Opposite each door 
blue feathers stand, 
or sway in the wind 
just as ever before. 


Once call it night, 

all disarray 

has melted away 

with the melting light. 


Hens aroost, 
children abed, 

we break our bread 
as we ever used. 


Hardly stooping he goes 
silently for hours 

picking flowers 

Of stars reflected in the snow. 


Joun Gray. 





THE VIRGIN WITHOUT A FACE 


I 


T= is the story that I have been told of the ruined 
chapel in the Bois-Marie. 

When the sun sets peacefully behind clouds, there 
comes an hour of hushed stillness. And on the edge of 
the Bois-Marie, where there were no trees, but only 
broken ground, tangled with bramble and bracken and 
dappled with hollows where the rain lay, the quietness 
of all the world seemed to gather and brood. 

It was a high place, lifted up on the cliffs that stood 
with their feet in the water, and little was visible that 
was not sky or sea of the nearer land rising and falling 
as it travelled into the distance. There were no houses, 
no ploughed fields, no trimness of man’s work. There 
was only the high breast of the earth, pale and clear 
and quiet; the grey sea, the luminous grey sky, and 


the grey hush that followed the sunset. 


II 


Presently there came into the silence a small sound, 
clear and persistent, the tinkling of a little bell. There 
was also the nearing tread of feet; and along the rough 
path between the brambles and the thorns, between 
the tiny scud of lizards and sheltering birds and the 
plash of frogs leaping back into the water-holes, there 
came walking fast with a busy accustomed speed a 
priest and a child. Black and white against the grey, 
with the tinkle of the bell and the flicker of the taper 
in the silver lanthorn, breaking the silence and yet 
making part of it, they passed quickly but with some- 
thing of the soft hush that lay on the hour, as if they, 
too, were heralds of night. 

The boy looked from side to side, remembering 
summer afternoons when the sun shone and autumn 
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mornings when the nuts were ripe; he swung the 
lanthorn cheerfully and jangled the bell with a young 
satisfaction in the noise. His pink stockings and black 
sabots clumped along busily under the cassock that 
flapped about his ankles; there was no thought in the 
face, only arosy unintelligent good-nature. Soon they 
would be there, and he could take off his cassock and 
cotta and put out the light in the lanthorn and run 
home; or no, on second thoughts, seeing that, as every- 
one knew, the Virgin Without a Face came out of her 
chapel and walked in the Bois-Marie when it grew 
dark, he would wait for M. le Curé. And M. le 
Curé wouldn’t be kept long, for probably old Mére 
Gauvec would be dead by the time they reached her; 
and he jangled the bell cheerfully and looked about 
him—though with decorum, since M. le Curé was 
close behind. 

And M. le Curé, with bent head and hands folded 
over his breast, his face as immobile as if carved in 
wood, followed him without pause and yet without 


hurry. 
Ill 


The path led to the western edge of the Bois-Marie 
where the trees, at first scattered, soon gathered 
thickly and spread a deep shadow; overhead the sky 
was still light, but underfoot the darkness lay heavily 
on the withered leaves. Here the silence drew closer. 
There were whispering sighs in it and small furtive 
tustlings; birds moved among the branches, unseen 
small creatures stirred softly, yet the wood seemed 
already to be filled with sleep. 

And athwart it, through it, with the tinkle of the 
bell and the flicker of the taper in the lanthorn, the 
priest and the boy went always deeper into the shadow, 
M. le Curé with his hands folded over his breast and 
the child trotting ahead—graver now that the dusk 
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grew deeper, but with a delicious excitement in hi: 
eyes, the enjoyment of fear. 

He glanced nervously into the darkness thai 
gathered about him. They were almost there, and 
soon they would be going home again and he would 
run so as to keep up with M. le Curé—for he wouldn’: 
let himself fall behind, oh zenni/ If it had only been 
le petit abbé, one could have held on to his soutane; 
but M. le Curé . . . . that was different. Surely 
that was a rabbit that ran by, though it looked 
so dark? So long as it wasn’t a black hare—anyway, 
old Mére Gauvec couldn’t be long in dying, even if 
she wasn’t dead already; and that was a good thing, 
for everyone knew that the Bois-Marie wasn’t a place 
to be in, once it was dark. Why was that bush waving, 
waving, like that? And what was that tap, tap, tap, 
like a lot of little feet following? And there was still 
the chapel to pass, the chapel of the Virgin Without a 
Face... .,. what was it Grand’ mére said of her? He 


would be glad when they had passed the chapel. ... 
He would try and remember what Grand’meére had 
ae 


IV 


‘Listen then and I'll tell you of the stone Virgin, 
the Virgin Without a Face, in the Bois-Marie, Butyou 
had best keep away from that chapel, d’you hear?— 
for ’tisn’t a good place. It is old, old, older than any- 
thing else in the world, and I’ve heard from my grand- 
mother and she from hers that it was there when the 
world began, and before ever /’Exfant /ésus came to 
Brittany. There’s some say the Virgin was put into 
it when the Bad Ones were driven out; and there’s 
others say she was there before that . . . . and that’s 
why she has no face; and that she’s not good at all, 
but bad, bad, of the ancient badness, of the time before 
time was. One doesn’t know... . But anyway it’s 
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The Virgin Without a Face 


better to be on the safe side, and a bunch of flowers 
and a penny or so, to keep her in a good temper, and 
no need to tell M. le Curé. . . . But all the same at 
night when she walks, well—it’s better not to be in 
the Bois-Marie then, take my word for it! 

‘ There was Marie-la-tordue came through the wood 
one night as straight and as pretty a girl as anyone 
could see; and when they found her in the morning in 
the quarry-hole she could say nothing but ‘* The 
stones! the stones are after me—’’ and look at her 
now, twisted and mis-shapen as a changeling. Ah, 
the Virgin Without a Face knows how that came about, 
none better! And I’ve heard other stories too... . 
And since then, well, as I was saying, it’s good to be 
on the safe side, and a penny or two, or perhaps a 
prayer—I’m’ not saying what sort of prayer, that’s 
as may be—and keep out of the Bois-Marie by night 
and all’s well. And she can grant one’s prayer, too; 
that is, if she’s pleased and one says the right thing. 
I know, because—but that’s neither here nor there. | 

‘And who gets the pennies? Ah, the Virgin Without 
a Face knows how to guard her own, and the money- 
box in the chapel is as safe as if it was behind iron 
bars. If anyone tried to steal it—well, I tell you she’d 
see to that. 

‘So keep you clear of the Bois-Marie at nightfall, 
for good as she is or bad as she is—Grvand’meére isn’t 
saying which—it’s safer to be friend by day and 
stranger by night to the Virgin Without a Face!’ 


V 


Yes, Jeannot remembered. And it was growing so 
dark! Perhaps M. le Curé and le bon Dieu being 
there would make it safe, one couldn’t be sure... . 

He looked with big eyes into the thick shadows on 
either side, he listened with straining ears to the small 
sounds about him as he trotted along; the cracking of 
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twigs under his sabots, the rustle of dry leaves, and 
all the little whispers that were—he couldn’t tell what, 
and the comforting tread of M. le Curé’s feet behind 
him. M., le Curé and de bon Dieu . . . . Jeannot 
hoped that together they were as strong as the Old 
Bad Things. 

And then the path turned the corner and they were 
in the open space where the chapel stood ; and the bell 
jangled harshly as it fell to the ground and the boy, 
screaming, flung himself back on the priest that fol- 
lowed him. 

‘Oh, oh, oh! Jésus, Marie, Joseph, priez p’nous 

.. nunc etin hora mortis .... délivrez-nous du mal 
.... Shrieking, sobbing, stammering and trying to 
pray, he clutched the cassock of M. le Curé, hiding 
his face in its folds; pressing up against him to feel 
the warmth of his body and the nearness of something 
alive, human, wholesome, after... . That. 

The priest had moved one hand from his breast to 
catch the lanthorn as it fell from the child’s hand; and 
now he stood looking down at what lay at his feet 
across the path, looking down upon it with a passive 
scrutiny that left his face unmoved in its still gravity, 
merely regardant. He did not stoop to that which 
lay at his feet; he only looked at it intently, carefully. 
He stood for a while with his hand on his breast and 
his head bent, looking. 

Then he glanced down, as if suddenly aware, upon 
the child that clung to him; and putting the lanthorn 
back into his unwilling fingers, laid a hand upon his 
shoulder. All the exfants de cheur knew the feeling 
of M. le Curé’s hand, and they knew that it had to 
be obeyed. Jeannot felt himself pressed forward by 
that authoritative touch, and he submitted to it, tremb- 
ling, sobbing, stumbling, but obedient; under the in- 
fluence of its pressure he picked up the bell, and faced 
towards the path and that which lay on it. He tried to 
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look away, but took little glances out of half-shut eyes, 
horrified yet curious, with the first agony of fear pass- 
ing into intense and quivering interest. His terror 
had become almost delightful, and he looked sideways 
again and again, greedily yet with his heart in his 
mouth. If M. le Curé’s hand had not been so heavy 
on his shoulder he would have gone nearer. 

‘Ora pro nobis, peccatoribus—’ murmured the 
priest in the monotone of habit; and without haste as 
without hesitation, with the same swift sureness of a 
man about his accustomed business, he guided the boy 
round—on to the path again beyond—and released him 
with a little authoritative push. As if there had been 
no pause on the way the priest and the child, the flicker 
of the lanthorn and the tinkle of the bell, passed into 
the further shadows. 

Again the silence gathered under the trees full of 
the small whispering noises of the night, and closed 
in round the ancient chapel. Closed in, too, round 


that which lay on the path at the foot of the chapel 
step; and round the rude stone shape that seemed to 
have flung itself down upon it as if in some deadly 
struggle. Closed in round a hand thrown open to the 
sky, on which still lay a few pennies. 

The Virgin Without a Face, bad or good, knew how 
to keep her own, 


VI 


When they went in the morning and lifted the stone 
figure from off that which lay below, they say she was 
smiling—smiling horribly—though she hes no face at 
all. And they put her back into the old chapel, turn- 
ing what ought to have been her face against the wall, 
as she has stood ever since; and no one has had the 
courage to look to see if she is smiling still. For they 
had seen it once... . and that was enough. 


M. C. Batrour. 
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A NOTE ON THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE HOLY EUCHARIST 


ie an article on ‘ St. John’s Witness to the Blessed 
Sacrament’ in a former number of BLACKFRIARs;' 
Fr. Vincent McNabb wrote as follows: 
It was no main purpose of St. John to show that th: 
Son of God was a worker of miracles. No evangelist re 
cords miracles so sparingly. But it remained for the las 
of the evangelists to remove the last of the misunderstand. 
ings about the Holy Eucharist by recording the transub- 
stantiation of water into wine at the wedding feast (John ii 
1-11). As the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Eucharist i 
based on two miracles, Transubstantiation and Multiplica 
tion, and as the miracle of Multiplication had already bea 
recorded by the three Synoptists, St. John’s mention of th: 
miracle of Transubstantiation completed the necessary 
proof of the possibility of the Real Presence. 

This passage seems to me to be misleading o1 
several points, and also to contain, at least implicitly, 
views which it is difficult to accept. In view of the im 
portance of its subject no excuse need be offered fo 
discussing it here. I venture, therefore, to set dows 
as clearly as I can some of the objections which, t 
seems to me, can be legitimately urged against it. | 
will deal first with what Fr. McNabb calls the miracle 
of Transubstantiation, and secondly with the miracle 
of Multiplication. 


I. 

(i) In the first place, it would be difficult to justify 
this description of the change of water into wine a 
Cana as a transubstantiation. 

Two well-known passages from the Council 0! 
Trent are relevant here : 

This holy Synod declares that through the consecration 
of the bread and wine there is wrought a conversion of the 

1 July, 1926, p. 417. 
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A Note on the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist 


whole substance of the bread into the substance of Our 
Lord’s body, and of the whole substance of the wine into 
the substance of His blood. This conversion has, by the 
holy Catholic Church, been named fittingly and properly 
(convenienter et proprie) transubstantiation. 

If any one. . . . shall deny that wonderful and unique 
(singularem) conversion of the whole substance of the 
bread into the Body and of the whole substance of the 
wine into the Blood, leaving of the bread and wine only 
the species, a conversion which the Catholic Church most 
fittingly calls transubstantiation, let him be anathema.* 


It is sufficient for the present to note that accord- 
ing to the Council the change wrought in the consecra 
tion is a unique change, that is to say, there is no 
other instance known of that kind of change. And its 
uniqueness as a change consists in this, that it is a 
change of the whole substance. Now it is only fitting 
that a special kind of change should be given a special 
name, and for this reason, in the Catholic Church, the 
change in question has been called transubstantiation. 
Such is clearly the mind of the Council. 

(11) It was also the mind of St. Thomas three cen- 
turies before. This is evident from the following pas- 
sages of the Summa Theologica: 

This conversion is ‘not like natural conversions, but is 
absolutely supernatural, only God’s power being able to 
effect it... . Every conversion that comes under the laws 
of nature is a formal conversion . . . . God’s action 
extends to the whole nature of a being. He, therefore, 
can bring about not only a formal conversion, which con- 
sists in this that different forms succeed one another in 
the same subject, but also the conversion of the whole of 
a being, so that the whole substance of this thing here is 
converted into the whole substance of that other thing 
there. And this is what is wrought by the Divine power in 
this sacrament. For the whole substance of the bread 
is converted into the whole substance of Christ’s body, and 
the whole substance of the wine into the whole substance 
of Christ’s blood. Hence this is not a formal, but a sub- 


* Sess. xiii, cap. 4, and can. 2. 
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stantial, conversion. Nor is there such a conversion amon 
the kinds of change found in nature, but it may be give 
a name of its own (proprio nomine) and called transui. 
stantiation. 

In this sacrament the whole substance of the bread is 
changed into the whole body of Christ, but in a naturd 
transmutation the matter of one thing receives the forn 
of another, the previous form being, got rid of’. . . . Th 
word conversion is applicable to this sacrament, just a 
it is to natural transmutations. But since in the case ¢ 
the sacrament it is the whole substance which is change 
into the whole substance, the special name for this cor 
version is transubstantiation (proprie transubstantiati 
vocatur),* 


St. Thomas’s mind is clear. It is proper to th 
change that takes place in the sacrament of the Hol) 
Eucharist—proper, that is, to that change as a chang: 
—that a whole substance is changed into a whole sub- 
stance, and precisely for that reason that change 5 
given a name of its own and called a transubstanti: 


tion. 


(iii) On St. Thomas’s principles, then, only : 
change is rightly called a transubstantiation in whid 
the whole of a substance is changed. Was the chang 
wrought at Cana of such a kind? It was not. Esser 
tially it was nothing more than a formal conversio1, 
which, as St. Thomas says in a passage already quote( 
consists in this, that different forms succeed or 
another in the same subject : in the water and wine tl 
same subject or matter remained, and the change cor 
sisted in this, that the form which had made that sub- 
ject to be water was succeeded by a form which madet 
to be wine. Essentially, therefore, the change wrougit 
at Cana belonged to a kind of which nature supplis 
innumerable examples—though, of course, natur 
works these changes in her own way, and not in Jesus 
Christ’s way. 


* Tertia Pars, qu. Ixxv, arts. 4 and 8. 
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A Note on the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist 


Fortunately, on this very point, we have St. 
Thomas’s own explicit testimony : 

God is said to act outside the course of nature (praeter 
naturam), when He brings about an effect which nature 
can bring about, but brings it about in a way nature can- 
not, This happens, for instance, when use is not made of 
the means nature makes use of. It was thus Christ 
changed water into wine (John ii), Nature can do this in 
her own way, for water absorbed by the vine for nourish- 
ment is by digestion turned, in course of time, into the 
juice of the grape.‘ 

The effect, therefore, produced at Cana nature can 
produce, though not in the same way. To use St. 
Thomas’s terminology, the mode is beyond her power, 
but not the substance of the fact. And thus essentially 
the conversion there effected comes under a species of 
natural change. Transubstantiation, on the other 
hand, is absolutely supernatural (omnino supernatur- 
alis), utterly beyond nature’s power, not only as to the 
mode, but as to the substance of the fact as well. And 
it is precisely because ‘there is no such conversion 
among the kinds of change found in nature’ that a 
special name is given to it. 

There is then, I submit, no warrant for calling the 
miracle of Cana a miracle of Transubstantiation. 

But it seems to me that, if this is true, not much 
force is left in the argument that follows. Having 
spoken of the miracle of Cana as ‘ the transubstantia- 
tion of water into wine,’ Fr. McNabb continues: ‘ As 
the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Eucharist is based 
on two miracles, Transubstantiation and Multiplica- 
tion, .... St. John’s mention of the miracle of Tran- 
substantiation completed the necessary proof of the 
possibility of the Real Presence.’ The argument seems 
to run thus: The possibility of the Real Presence 
depends on Transubstantiation. Now we have an 
instance of Transubstantiation in the miracle of Cana. 

* Quaestiones Disputatae: De Potentia, qu. vi, art. 2, ad 34m, 
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Therefore the Real Presence is possible. The truth 
is, of course, that we have not an instance of Tran. 
substantiation in the miracle of Cana. We have in i 
merely an instance of what is, in substance, a natural 
species of conversion. 

In other words, the change wrought at Cana differ; 
from transubstantiation just on those points which con. 
stitute the peculiar difficulty of transubstantiation. In 
a natural change the thing which is changed and the 
thing into which it is changed do not both exist before 
the change. Of two already existing things nature 
cannot change the whole substance of the one into the 
whole substance of the other. When water is turned 
into wine, it is only with the passing away of the water 
that the wine comes into being, and the process is this: 
The same subject or matter remains throughout, and 
the wine comes into being in so far as that same sub- 
ject loses one form and acquires another. But in the 
case of the Holy Eucharist the body of Christ is 
already in existence before the change, and what hap- 
pens is this: the whole substance of the bread is 
changed to the already existing body of Christ, i.¢., 
the matter of the bread does not remain throughout, 
losing one form and acquiring another, but both the 
matter and the form which together make up the sub- 
stance of the bread, are changed into the matter and 
form of the already existing body of Christ. And 
this, of course, is what constitutes for us one of the 
great difficulties of Transubstantiation. 

In what I have here written concerning the miracle 
of Cana I have no intention of denying that it may be 
a symbol of the Holy Eucharist. That is not what is 
said in the passage I am discussing. 


II. 


We now come to the miracle of Multiplication. Fr. 
McNabb thinks that ‘the Catholic doctrine of the 
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A Note on the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist 


Holy Eucharist is based on two miracles, Transub- 
stantiation and Multiplication,’ and that the miracle 
of the multiplication of the loaves and the miracle of 
Cana together supply the necessary proof of the pos- 
sibility of the Real Presence. 

One would naturally conclude from his words that 
3 miracle is worked in the Holy Eucharist similar to 
that worked in the multiplication of the loaves. But 
what took place in this latter miracle? According to 
St. Thomas, ‘ it was not by way of creation that the 
multiplication of the loaves was effected, but by the 
addition of extraneous matter and its conversion into 
loaves.’* Again, a transformation which, as to the 
substance of the fact, is a species of natural change. 
It is needless to point out that nothing resembling this 
is to be found in the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 

But I think that, if we are to follow St. Thomas, we 
must go farther back and definitely deny the assertion 
that ‘ the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Eucharist is 
based on two miracles, Transubstantiation and Multi- 
plication.’ I say ‘if we are to follow St. Thomas,’ 
for I readily allow that support for that assertion is to 
be found in more modern theologians. But none, I 
think, is to be found in St. Thomas. According to 
him the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Eucharist is 
based on one miracle, Transubstantiation—Transub- 
stantiation, that is, understood as the conversion of 
the whole substance of the bread into the body of 
Christ, the accidents of the bread, however, remain- 
ing. Given the miracle of Transubstantiation thus 
defined, there is no need to appeal to a miracle of 
Multiplication. Nor does St. Thomas ever appeal to 


such a miracle. Luke WALKER, O.P. 


5Summa Theologica, Ila qu. xliv, art 4, ad gum, Cf, also 
la qu. xcii, art. 3, ad rum, and his commentary on St. 
Matthew, ch. xiv. 
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Saint BENEDICT AND THE SIxTH Century. By Dom John Chap. 
man. (London: Sheed & Ward, 1929; 10/6 net.) 


In this erudite and ingenious book Abbot Chapman gives us, 
not a new life of Saint Benedict, but a new view about his life. 
Whereas previous writers about the saint have supposed, de- 
spite Saint Gregory’s charming picture of his wonder-working 
career, that Saint Benedict enjoyed no very wide fame in his 
life-time and that his real fame came afterwards with the slow 
progress of his Rule to a marvellous supremacy, Abbot Chap. 
man maintains that he was a commanding figure even during 
his life, and that his Rule was from the beginning a document 
of papal, if not of imperial, authority. To establish this thesis 
the author has cast his net widely in sixth century literature. 
Beginning with St. Gregory’s Dialogues, he enters a vigorous 
protest against the criticism which would dismiss St. Gregory’s 
narratives as mere legends ; they are not legends, but the deposi- 
tions of witnesses. It is true that they may be ‘ lies or inaccu- 
rate or exaggerated’ (p. 5) and Abbot Chapman himself ex- 
plains away some of them (pp. 4, 6, 17, 199); but there is no 
doubt that St. Gregory’s account is true in the main, and it 
gives us the picture of a thaumaturgus who must have made an 
immense impression on the people of his own day. We turn 
from the Dialogues to the Rule and we find it written by a Mas- 
ter, in a style and with a character that compel us to give it 
the widest possible scope. We then scrutinise contemporary 
literature and find traces of the influence of the Rule from the 
very earliest days of its publication. Abbot Chapman finds 
these traces in the laws of Justinian, in the Rule of Caesarius 
(which previous scholars had put before St. Benedict’s), in the 
writings of Cassiodorus (once regarded as the founder of a dif- 
ferent type of monachism), and (negatively and by contrast) in 
Ferrandus and Ferreolus. It is true that in no instance is 
there a direct citation, nor is St. Benedict ever mentioned by 
these authors; but the similarities of diction and thought are 
such as to convince Abbot Chapman that all were familiar with 
the Rule, and their very manner of using it—vaguely, allusively, 
without troubling to make any reference or acknowledgment— 
shows that they took it for granted and regarded it as the 
monastic Rule par excellence. So their very silence in its regard 
is evidential. On the other hand, Ferreolus and Ferrandus tes- 
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tify to the Rule’s vogue and authority by advocating practices 
which are a tacit criticism of its prescriptions. In fine, this 
whole mass of evidence and the Rule’s intrinsic quality compel 
us to regard it as from the beginning an ecumenical document, 
written not for Monte Cassino alone, nor for any group of 
monasteries attached to that house, but for Italy in general, 
or even for the whole of Latin monachism. It is even probable, 
suggests the author, that it was written at the instigation of 
Pope Hormisdas. And this Rule, so conceived and so spon- 
sored, was launched into the world as the Regula Monasterio- 
rum, and was accepted as the Rule for Monks. St. Benedict, 
therefore did not, as is commonly supposed, build bigger than 
he knew; he had really designed the Rule for the supremacy 
which it subsequently achieved. 


We like this thesis and we have enjoyed reading the Abbot’s 
vigorous and racy argument; but we have some obstinate 
doubts. The author begins his book with the sentence: ‘ It is a 
very strange fact that St. Benedict is not mentioned in any 
contemporary document that has come down to us.’ It is 
surely the strangest of facts, if his thesis is true. And when 
the saint is mentioned, by St. Gregory, some fifty years after 
his death, he is hardly presented to us as a great monastic 
legislator. St. Gregory dismisses the Rule in one short sen- 
tence and has nothing to say about its important réle. We 
have thought also that the traces of the Rule which Abbot 
Chapman has found in contemporary literature are not all of a 
conclusive character. When it is argued that the disciplinary 
section of the Rule proves its purpose as a reforming document, 
we wonder could not as much be argued for the Rule of St. 
Columbanus. Nor is it clear, if St. Benedict’s Rule had such 
authority, why other abbots continued to write other Rules. 

The final chapter is perhaps the most arresting of all, be- 
cause it claims to throw new light, after these many centuries, 
upon the Benedictine vows: The three Benedictine vows are 
Stabilitas, conversio morum, obedientia. By the second vow, 
conversion of manners, according to the traditional interpreta- 
tion, the monk has been understood to promise constant effort 
towards perfection. But Abbot Butler pointed out some time 
ago that St. Benedict wrote conversatio morum and not con- 
versio, and argued that he meant just the practice of the monas- 
tic life. Abbot Chapman goes into the point with the greatest 
care and arrives at very much the same conclusion. He would, 
however, express his own conception of St. Benedict’s meaning 
in the quaint phrase : ‘ monasticity of behaviour,’ 
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We select these criticisms out of many that occurred to us as 
we read these erudite pages. The book is a challenge to the 
scholars who have occupied themselves with St. Benedict and 
his Rule, and we look forward with the greatest interest to the 
debate which must ensue. 

J.M. 


THe Dominicans. By Father John-Baptist Reeves, O.P. 
(Sheed & Ward; 2/6.) 


If Father John-Baptist Reeves has any advantage over the 
other writers in this series it is because he has the easier task 
of dealing with an Order which has remained always consistent 
with itself, faithful to the aims of its founder, and conspicuous 
for a very remarkable unity. It is an orderly Order ; its history 
has been orderly, uncomplicated by disruptions, revivals and 
reforms ; and Father Reeves writes of it in orderly fashion. This 
orderliness was the legacy left by St. Dominic himself who, like 
a wise architect, built upon foundations that would endure : he 
assured permanence by giving his friars not an iron rule, but a 
masterly constitution which placed in the hands of the brethren 
the power of regulating the affairs of the Order and of estab- 
lishing and changing its laws. The elective system which exists 
in the Dominican Order is frequently quoted as proof of its 
democratic character. Fr. Reeves is careful to point out that 
St. Dominic was by instinct and reason more disposed to prefer 
monarchy to any other form of government. ‘ If a democrat is 
a man who thinks in terms of his own rights and other men’s 
duties, the name ought never to be given to St. Dominic.’ But 
if a democrat is one who loves the liberty of the sons of God, 
and yet worships authority and obedience ; who allows the ruled 
to choose their rvler, and yet places safeguards against un- 
checked absolutism and all forms of tyranny and gives the same 
subjects the right to revise their choice and unseat and even 
punish their former ruler, then surely St. Dominic is the ideal 
democrat whose preference for monarchy will be shared by the 
truly democratic. 

St. Dominic was the first founder to establish a religious 
Order in which authority, under the supreme command of a 
single ruler, is exercised through a graduated hierarchy. Every 
religious Order since his time has in the main followed his 
general plan. He built his constitution on lines parallel with 
the hierarchical system he found existing in the Church. His 
conservatism, as Fr, Reeves points out, is indistinguishable 
from the Apostolicity and Catholicity of the papacy. His pro- 
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gressiveness was of the daring kind that can only be described 
as revolutionary and his Order, which laid no claim even to be 
a new Order, sometimes shocked the monks of an older tradi- 
tion by its glaring innovations. The idea of universal preach- 
ing entrusted to simple priests and religious was entirely novel ; 
communal poverty added to the personal poverty of the religious 
was not advocated before the time of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic; study as an absolute duty binding each cleric more 
strictly than the choral office and superseding the old monastic 
manual labour was another of St. Dominic’s innovations; dis- 
pensation as a law and life-giving force and not as a mere 
merciful concession to weakness was a new element in monastic 
life which the traditionalists must have considered paradoxical. 
St. Dominic, wise statesman and prudent legislator, conceived 
and worked out his great idea so that everything should sub- 
serve the single apostolic purpose of winning souls to Christ and 
furthering God’s kingdom on earth. 

Fr. Reeves has earned our thanks for his clear, concise ac- 
count of the Dominican ideal and Constitution. His attractive 
presentation of its supernatural common sense will strike even 
those who know it intimately with all the freshness of a surprise. 

K. 


THe Franciscan OrpDER: An Essay on its spirit and history. 
By Dominic Devas, O.F.M. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne; 3/6.) 


Father Dominic Devas approaches his subject in a manner 
entirely different from that of Father Reeves. In just over a 
hundred pages he casts a rapid glance over seven centuries of 
Franciscan history and in that way he presents a vivid impres- 
sionist view of the Franciscan spirit and ideal. He is aware 
of the difficulty of his task and he is prepared to admit that the 
history of his Order is prickly with controverted points. He 
faces squarely the fact of ‘ the intricate and unending ramifi- 
cations ’ of the different Franciscan groups, but he finds a point 
of unity and a key to this problem of diversity in the. Fioretti or 
Little Flowers of St. Francis. The Fioretti divides into two; 
first the scenes depicting Francis, the active apostle; and 
secondly the series of incidents illustrating the contemplative 
lives of some of his early disciples. ‘In this twofold division all 
Franciscan history lies mirrored.’ It is the old human story of 
the divine discontent that eats into every generous heart—the 
active apostle yearning always for solitude and for the untram- 
melled pursuit of holiness. And this noble longing is a particu- 
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larly Franciscan and contemplative quality which explains the 
vicissitudes of the Seraphic Order. 

Father Dominic has an inspiring chapter on the missionary 
activities of his Order, and another on its spiritual influences 
and he appeals wistfully for translators so that the vast un- 
touched Franciscan literature might be made accessible to 
English readers. 

K. 


Tue Puitosopny or St. THomas Aguinas. Authorised transla- 
tion from the Third Revised and Enlarged Edition of ‘ Le 
Thomisme ’ by Etienne Gilson. Translated by Edward 
Bullough, M.A. (Heffer, Cambridge; price 8/6). 

English people are not, generally speaking, attracted to the 
reading of scientific philosophy : the exposition of fundamental! 
truths of reasoning has comparatively small appeal amongst a 
people that prides itself on being illogical. Works of this 
nature do not easily bloom a second time in the uncongenial 
atmosphere where ‘ thriller’ weeds flourish and multiply. But 
when, notwithstanding that ‘ it is impossible not to be thrilled 
by Edgar Wallace,’ a philosophic treatise survives the choking 
influence of the weeds and speedily renews its vitality in a 
second edition, no further proof is needed of its outstanding 
merit and wide appeal. 

This new edition of Gilson’s ‘ Le Thomisme’ in its English 
rendering, based upon the latest French edition, is adorned with 
the addition of two important chapters: one, ‘ The Corporea! 
World and the Efficacy of Secondary Causes,’ the other ‘ Know- 
ledge and Truth.’ Further, there are certain useful amplifica- 
tions of already existing themes. But more than this, the whole 
translation has been carefully revised, notably in the chapters 
on the proofs of the existence of God where a more accurate 
fidelity to the original Thomist doctrine’ has been effected. Not 
least of all, the Index has been entirely re-cast and now pre- 
sents (in distinction from the former one) a valuable and neces- 
sary means of reference both to themes and to proper names. 

It is to be regretted that the original inaccurate title, ‘ The 
Philosophy of St. Thomas,’ must now persist. A mere trans- 
literation of the French title would have had at least the merit 
of accuracy. Mr. Bullough is, however, to be congratulated 
not merely upon his ability as a translator, but even more upon 
his evident care in checking the translation by continued refer- 
ence to the Angelic Doctor’s own statement of the teachings 
ascribed to him. 
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Those who have not yet read this work are doing an injustice 
to their intelligence, while those who already know the first 
edition will appreciate still more the increased perfection of the 
second. 

H.C. 


Tue Heroic Lire or St. Vincent pe Paut. By Henri Lave- 
dan. Translated by Fr. Leonard, C.M. (Sheed & Ward; 
7/6 net.) 


Inveterate readers of penny dreadfuls or shilling shockers 
might find a pleasant change and no less excitement in the life 
of St. Vincent. Shepherd, schoolboy, university student, the 
prey of pirates in a stirring sea adventure, chaplain and coun- 
sellor to queens and princes, parish priest and galley slave, the 
founder of two religious congregations and multitudinous other 
good works, nocturnal collector of armfuls of foundling babies, 
the friend of kings and convicts, saints and robbers : what more 
would you have one man to be within the space of two hundred 
and sixty pages? And if you want horrors, there are the 
descriptions of the hospitals and the state of the galley-slaves 
to rouse a shudder. 

Fifty years ago hagiographers made the saints mere dummies 
to be dressed up in every virtue. Their sayings and doings were 
all pressed into the same service, occasionally with some diffi- 
culty, but the biographer usually managed, by ascribing super- 
natural motives, to transform what was merely natural or even 
faulty into perfections. Incidents and circumstances which 
could not be made directly edifying were ignored, whatever 
light they might have thrown on the saint’s life and character. 

But lately a reaction has set in, and in some biographies we 
have almost too much of the setting and not enough of the 
saint ; while the writer’s imagination makes free in the natural, 
not the supernatural sphere. Such is the only fault to be found 
with M. Lavedan’s delightful book. It is like a highly coloured 
cinema film : the figures live and move, but in silence. It is the 
saints’ relations with God—of which their relations with men 
are but the result—that make them saints. Much of this inner 
life must remain a secret, but many of St. Vincent’s letters are 
extant, and would surely help us to know him better than do 
long imaginary soliloquies. Again, while we are given details 
even of the dress of some quite minor character in the book, 
we are told nothing at all of the saint’s relations with Anne of 
Austria, nor his great work of ecclesiastical reform on Louis 
XIV’s ‘ Council of Conscience’ during her regency. 
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But M. Lavedan’s powers of description, which are those 
of a genius, make the book most fascinating reading; and the 
translator has done his very difficult task so well that the literary 
excellence of the original is not lost in the English rendering, 

M.B. 


Tue CaTHotic DiREcToRY, 1930. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne ; 3/6). 

The Catholic Directory is an indispensable guide to the 
practical activities, institutions, and personnel of the Catholic 
Church in England. It needs no recommendation. A new 
feature this year is the abolition of the arrangement of parishes 
and missions by counties ; but an Index of Counties is provided 
instead. It is good value for the money; but I wonder if an 
even lower price and simpler binding would reward the pub- 
lishers with a circulation which would justify the reduction. 


THE SECULAR PRIESTHOOD. By the Rev. E. J. Mahoney, D.D. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1930, 6/-). 

An account of the vocation, training, life and ideals of 
the secular priest for the benefit of aspirants to the priesthood, 
and for the instruction of the laity generally, who sometimes 
have a poor opinion of the secular clergy and sometimes 
rather foolishly display their preference for regulars. The 
main part of the book seems to us to have been written in a 
workman-like fashion; but we have been seriously distracted 
trom it by the last section, which is a not very pleasant argument 
concerning the priesthood and the religious life. In fact, so 
far as we are concerned, the sting of the book is in its tail. 
Are we expected to examine that part, or is it indecent of.us 
to intervene? We have never felt so strongly the force of the 
adage that comparisons are odious ; for we have disliked some 
of the author’s comparisons intensely. We don’t like to see 
him, from the exigencies of his argument, making general 
charges against the pre-reformation monks. We are sorry 
that he allowed himself to cite (from Purcell) some of Cardinal 
Manning’s wilder statements. The Cardinal himself, when 
writing his Eternal Priesthood, had more sense than to print 
such things in that book, and we think Dr. Mahoney would 
have done better to have left them out of his. In regard to 
the authors pilloried in his appendix, we are not sure that they 
are given fair treatment. Vermeersch, for instance, is no fool 
and is not likely to have meant what the author supposes him 
to mean; his words will bear another and a just sense. Gury- 
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Ballerini, in what they say about dignitas, are only citing St. 
Thomas, and from the identical article which the author uses 
so frequently in his argument. He uses that article of St. 
Thomas for the doctrine that ‘ greater interior perfection is 
required of the priest than of the religious,’ but we have not 
found in his pages a plain recognition of the fact that St. 
Thomas is there comparing a priest with a non-priest. Now, 
if the author’s argument in this book is to have any actuality 
at all, it should be a comparison of the secular priest with the 
regular priest. But, as we have said already, such comparisons 
are odious, and we have found this book, so far as it deals in 
them, distasteful. The reader will see that we have been 
seriously distracted from the main argument of the book; we 
admit that we have, but we plead the most extenuating circum- 
stances. 
J.M. 


A FoRGOTTEN PSALTER AND OTHER Essays. By Richard Runci- 
man Terry. (Oxford University Press; 7/6). 

Whoever sets out to write about music must beware of 
becoming the mere specialist writing on his own particular 
subject. He will be read by the trained musician; hence he 
must possess real depth of knowledge, scholarship and techni- 


cal skill. But we are all musical nowadays, even though we 
are not all musicians, and the writer on music must perforce 
think of us all, whether we be experts or amateurs, trained or 
untrained. 

Sir Richard Terry combines scholarship, experience and 
literary grace, and he carries his learning so lightly, and so 
humane and universal are his interests that his appeal is as wide 
as life. It is well known that he is one of our greatest authori- 
ties on Tudor Music, seen here in the essays ‘ English and 
Italian Polyphony,’ ‘ Some unpublished Tallis,’ ‘John Mer- 
becke,’—it is interesting to learn that this renowned gentleman 
gave up writing music at an early age on account of his Pro- 
testant convictions and took to controversy, proving among 
other things that the priesthood disappeared with the Mosaic 
Law. Also, that his Communion service is not plainchant, as it 
is so often sung, but was written with notes having different 
time values. That the author’s scope lies far beyond Tudor 
times we see in ‘ The Troubadour in fact and fiction,’ ‘Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley,’ and the essay that gives its title to the book. 
The Forgotten Psalter is the Scotch one of 1635, much neg- 
lected by musical editors, and containing many original and 
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beautiful tunes. Criticism of a telling and trenchant kind is 
here, in ‘ Why is Church Music so bad?’ and ‘ Church Music 
and Popular Fallacies.’ Once and for all is the old snake 
scotched that sighs for the ‘ good old Catholic Masses,’—they 
were really Lutheran in origin? ‘ Music as a factor in Educa. 
tion ’ should prick the consciences of our larger schools. 

Who can resist the attraction of ‘ Sailor Shanties’ (not 
Chanties)? Here is a book for every kind of music lover; all 
can read and understand. There is only one highly technical 
essay in the book ‘ Early Belgian Composers,’ and in it is the 
only error, a small omission discoverable by the careful reader, 
in an otherwise faultlessly printed book. 

F.M. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SAINT MaRK. By the Very Reverend 
M. J. Lagrange, O.P. Authorised translation from the 
French. (London : Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. ; 5/-.) 


Pére Lagrange published in 1922 a little work on Saint Mark’s 
Gospel giving, for a wider circle of readers, the fruits of his 
big commentary without the technical and erudite studies that 
produced them. We are here given a translation of this work, 
and it deserved to be translated. Just over a year ago the late 
Mgr. Batiffol, reviewing different works of Pére Lagrange, 
spoke of it as a little masterpiece, and wondered why it was 
not more widely known. A little masterpiece it certainly is. 
In form it is a short running commentary on the Gospel text, 
of which the sole aim is to enable the reader to understand that 
text, not to furnish him with meditations upon it; the 
text, once understood, may be safely left to have its own effect 
on the reader. In reviewing the original work on its first 
appearance we said we had nothing to compare with it in Eng- 
lish, and, as far as we know, that is still true. It is well, then, 
that it has now been made accessible to English readers in what 


seems to be an excellent translation. 
L.W. 


Carno.ic SociaL PrincipLes. By Father Lewis Watt, S.J., 
B.Sc. (Econ.). (Burns, Oates & Washbourne Ltd.). 
The price of this book is 1/6, and not 2/6 as was stated in 
a notice of the book in our last issue. 
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